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, «the Sanctuary Light bids all 
to kneel before the feet of God 


Never extinguished, except on Good Friday 
when the Eucharist is removed from the altar, 
the Sanctuary Light bids all who approach the 
Tabernacle to kneel in recognition of the veiled 
Presence there. 


Representing on earth, the seven heavenly lamps of 
the Apocalypse, this symbolical light deserves the finest 
in materials and workmanship. That’s why Will & Baumer 
compounds and manufactures sanctuary lights with especial 
care. Our Lux Domini Sanctolite, a rubrical light conform- 
ing with Canon 1271, is stable, will not deteriorate, smoke 
or smudge. Its cleanliness, convenience and economy all 
recommend it. Fits any standard sanctuary lamp. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC FAST LIBERALIZED 

Because “the particular conditions of the times have 
introduced many modifications into the uses of society 
and common life,” His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has 
seen fit to liberalize the law concerning the Eucharistic 
fast. While the new Apostolic Constitution, Christus 
Dominus (Christ, the Lord), effective Jan. 16, does 
not abrogate those sections of the Code of Canon Law 
which establish the norms for the Eucharistic fast, it 
does provide numerous revolutionary exceptions to the 
hitherto ironclad law. The faithful are now free under 
certain conditions to approach the Communion Table 
without having fasted from the previous midnight. 

Perhaps the most notable of the concessions, because 
it is universally and unconditionally applicable, is the 
one in regard to drinking water. Plain water will no 
longer break the fast, no matter by whom or when it 
is taken. 

The faithful who are ill, even though they are not 
confined to bed, may take nonalcoholic drink or 
medicine if, by reason of their sickness, they cannot 
remain fasting without real inconvenience. They may 
avail themselves of this privilege only on the advice of 
a confessor. Sick priests who are going to say Mass or 
merely receive Communion may take advantage of the 
dispensation on their own responsibility. 

The laity who for other reasons, also to be prudently 
evaluated by a confessor, cannot observe the Euchar- 
istic fast may take nonalcoholic liquids up to an hour 
before receiving. Included in this category are those 
engaged in enervating labor; those for whom the first 
morning Mass is relatively late, such as nurses, hospital 
personnel and others who work night shifts; mothers 
of families who must attend to household duties “for 
a long time” before being able to go to church; the 
faithful who have a priest among them only in the 
evening; children who find it difficult to go to church, 
receive, return home for breakfast, then get to school; 
those living reasonably far from church. 

The Constitution also grants to ordinaries the faculty 
of authorizing evening Masses, when circumstances 
make it necessary. Such Masses may be celebrated 
only after 4 P. M. and on holydays of obligation, 
suppressed holydays of obligation, First Fridays, 
solemnities attended by a great concourse of people 
and on one other weekday when necessary for deter- 
mined categories of persons. Both the clergy about to 
celebrate the evening Mass and the faithful who intend 
to receive may take a meal, accompanied by wine or 
beer if desired, up to three hours (liquids up to one 
hour) before Mass or Communion. Before or after 
this meal alcoholic drinks of any kind are forbidden. 

Priests saying Mass after 9 A. M. may take non- 
alcoholic liquids up to an hour before Mass. Those 
binating or trinating may take the second ablution, 
restricted to water, except when the Masses immedi- 
ately follow one another, as on Christmas and All 
Souls day. Those engaged in heavy work in the min- 
istry or who must travel far before Mass enjoy the 
same faculty as the laity in parallel circumstances. 
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Twenty-four new Cardinals 

Last week the interest of Catholics the world over, 
and of many others as well, was centered on Rome 
where Pope Pius XII created twenty-four new Cardi- 
nals. The most important event in the ancient, colorful 
ceremonies was the secret consistory on Jan. 12 at 
which His Holiness officially made the nominees 
Princes of the Church. Two days later, in the Vatican 
throne room, the Pontiff privately bestowed red biret- 
tas upon sixteen of the new Cardinals. By long- 
standing custom, others were conferred by the respec- 
tive heads of state in France, Italy, Portugal and 
Spain. On Jan. 15, Pope Pius presented the galeri, the 
flat red hats which symbolize the cardinalitial office, 
at a magnificent public ceremony before the high altar 
in St. Peter’s Basilica. With the new additions the 
College of Cardinals numbers seventy, the maximum 
which Pope Sixtus V set in 1586 but which is rarely 
attained. The occasion was saddened by the absence 
of two prelates who could not with impunity leave 
their Iron Curtain homelands—Aloysius Stepinac, 
Archbishop of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, and Stefan Wyszyn- 
ski, Archbishop of Warsaw, Poland. These two, to 
whom the Pope paid affectionate tribute, became 
Cardinals in absentia. The United States was deeply 
gratified by the elevation to the purple of James Fran- 
cis Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles. 
New York City, the Cardinal's birthplace and the scene 
of his labors between 1921 and 1948 as priest and 
bishop, and Los Angeles, the first diocese west of St. 
Louis ever to have a Cardinal, are especially proud of 
the honor conferred on the distinguished prelate. This 
Review joins the nation in its congratulations to His 
Eminence. 


A President’s final warning to Stalin 

Did Mr. Truman, in his State of the Union message 
of January 7, practically tell the world that the United 
States has produced a true hydrogen bomb? Whether 
he did or not, and many of those qualified to make a 
good guess think that he did, his words were a solemn 
warning, not only to the Soviet chiefs, but to the whole 
world, of the horrors that war in the atomic age implies. 
Addressing himself directly to Stalin, the President 
said that the atomic age had outmoded Marx and 
Lenin. Lenin was a pre-atomic man, he argued, who 
viewed society and history with pre-atomic eyes: 
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Something profound has happened since he wrote. 
War has changed its shape and its dimensions. 
It cannot now be a “stage” in the development 
of anything save ruin for your regime and your 
homeland. 


Mr. Truman’s final message to the Congress might 
under normal circumstances have been received with 
indifference by a public looking forward to a change 
of Administration. Paradoxically, it was widely praised, 
even by such sharp critics of the Truman Administra- 
tion as columnist Arthur Krock. According to Mr. 
Krock, the address belongs to the long series of great 
warnings uttered at dramatic turning points in hu- 
manity’s history. It was an act of “tremendous state- 
craft.” All agreed that it would strengthen General 
Eisenhower's hand in the fight to end the cold war. 


Priest on the piers 

At the request of the N. Y. State Crime Commission, 
Rev. John M. Corridan, S.J., the “Waterfront Priest,” 
has submitted a detailed program for dockside reform. 
Associate director of the Xavier Labor School in Man- 
hattan, Fr. Corridan knows the New York waterfront 
as few outsiders ever come to know it. Furthermore, 
he enjoys the esteem and confidence of the rank-and- 
file longshoremen. Convinced that a complete new deal 
is needed on the docks, Fr. Corridan advocates ending 
both the shape-up and the public-loader system. The 
shape-up is a method of hiring in which the men 
gather in a circle around a foreman, who designates 
which ones are to have the jobs available that day. 
An insult to a worker’s dignity as a man, this system is 
also a prolific source of corruption. For this reason 
it has been outlawed everywhere except in New York. 
The public loader is a link between the stevedoring 
companies which unload cargo from ships and the 
trucking concerns which haul it away. Competition 
among gangsters for this, it is believed, lucrative 
function has led to many murders. For the shape-up 
Fr. Corridan would substitute hiring halls operated by 
the State Employment Service. He suggests that the 
steamship companies discharge the public loader’s 
function. The general management of the port he 
would take from the city and hand over to the Port 
of New York Authority. As for the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, which he stigmatized as a 
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“company union” dominated by “gangsters,” Fr. Cor- 
ridan recommended a rank-and-file revolt to restore 
honesty and democratic procedures. Though the ILA 
is only one factor in the crime picture, it is an impor- 
tant one and must be cleaned up. Toward this end 
the AFL maritime unions in New York, led by Paul 
Hall of the Seafarers, took some steps last week which, 
we hope, may soon be making big news. 


Budget for 1954 

Mr. Truman’s budget for the fiscal year beginning 
next July 1 contains no startling departures. For the 
most part it follows the now familiar post-Korean 
script, reflecting in an overwhelming way the enormous 
cost of security in a world menaced by Communist 
aggression. Of the $78.6 billion which Mr. Truman 
believes the Government ought to spend in fiscal 1954, 
no less than $57.3 billion is ticketed for national 
security. Other sizable sums reflect the cost of past 
wars and the UN action in Korea. Under this heading 
fall the $4.4 billion budgeted for veterans’ programs 
and most of the $6.4 billion for interest on the national 
debt. Republican reactions in Congress to the budget 
message were, of course, scarcely complimentary to 
the outgoing President. Speaker Joseph Martin said it 
was a “spendthrift budget,” and the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Rep. Daniel A. Reed 
of New York, called it “fantastic.” They were sure 
that the Truman estimates could be substantially de- 
flated. So was Senator Taft, who promised a television 
audience that a GOP campaign pledge of a $70-billion 
ceiling on Federal spending during fiscal 1954 would 
be honored. Much more cautious was the comment of 
the incoming budget director, Joseph M. Dodge. Mr. 
Dodge, who had the advantage of sitting in on some 
of the budget sessions, warned against hoping for any 
“sixty-day miracles.” While the President-elect will 
almost certainly recommend changes in Mr. Truman’s 
figures, he is not likely to approve slashes which would 
cripple essential foreign-aid programs, or dangerously 
delay our own military build-up. 


Compromise on health insurance? 

In the dying days of his Administration, President 
Truman sent a message to Congress urging immediate 
consideration of the findings and recommendations of 
his Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation, 
published last Decemher 18 (see “Building America’s 
Health,” Am. 1/3, p. 369). The message to Congress 
was very carefully worded. Press reports stated that 
the President had changed his position on compulsory 
health insurance. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that he went along with the commission 
majority, who felt that “this approach required further 
study before coming to any final conclusion on its 
merits.” In the meantime, the President believed, Con- 
gress should carefully consider the commission’s pro- 
posals for “Federal grants-in-aid to State plans for 
comprehensive personal health services.” On the same 
day as the Truman message to Congress, January 9, 
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President-elect Eisenhower also had something to say 
on the high-tension topic of health insurance. Appear- 
ing unexpectedly at a medical-charity dinner in New 
York, he avowed a “passionate” belief in private enter- 
prise and backed up his brother, Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Pennsylvania State College, who 
had just made a vigorous attack on “socialization of 
medicine.” This was in line with previous statements 
of President Eisenhower. During the election cam- 
paign, he stated: “I am opposed to a Federally oper- 
ated and controlled system of medical care, which is 
what the Administration’s compulsory health insurance 
scheme is, in fact.” Mr. Truman’s statement may be a 
blow to organized labor and other groups which re- 
main convinced that only a nationally organized 
scheme can adequately meet the real needs of the 
nation. It seems now that such a Federally sponsored 
national health scheme is, for the present at least, a 
dead issue. 


Mr. Dulles to Asia 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has reportedly 
decided on an extensive Far Eastern trip in the spring. 
His principal aim will be to discover how far Asiatic 
Governments are willing to cooperate with the new 
Administration’s plans for coordinated defence against 
Communist aggression. Mr. Dulles realizes, of course, 
that a Pacific counterpart of NATO is not likely to 
come into being the moment he sets foot in Asia. As 
he pointed out in an article in the January, 1952 issue 
of Foreign Affairs: “It is not at this time practicable 
to draw a line which would bring all the free peoples 
of the Pacific and East Asia into a formal mutual 
security area.” Why? For one thing, the future of 
Korea is still obscure. Then, such Asiatic nations as 
Indonesia and Burma hesitate to enter into security 
pacts with Japan or the West. Furthermore, the United 
States has necessarily poured help into Malaya and 
Indo-China through Britain and France, a fact which 
makes many in Asia suspicious of our intentions. We 
must also be wary of assuming responsibilities which 
may strain our resources. Yet, despite the difficulties, 
Mr. Dulles is not at all pessimistic. “The initial task 
is to bring about in Asia a clear understanding . . . of 
the true peril and how security may be won.” A year 
ago the new Secretary of State was confident this 
could be done. If, on his contemplated trip to the East, 
he can convince a country like neutralist India that the 
world crisis is not a power struggle between two 
equally ambitious blocs, he will have made a great 
contribution to the cause of security in Asia. 


South African report to the World Council 
Discussions of the explosive racial situation in the 
Union of South Africa have familiarized Americans 
with the strong support given to Premier Daniel F. 
Malan’s drastic segregation policies by leaders of the 
intensely nationalistic Dutch Reformed Churches in 
the Union. The extent of this support seems to have 
made a particularly painful impression on the general 


secretary of the World Council of Churches, Rev. Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, who visited the Union in April 
and May, 1952. His views are embodied in a report 
to the Central Committee of the World Council, which 
was discussed at a conference convened Dec. 28 by 
the Council in New Delhi, India. Dr. Visser believes 
that the Dutch Reformed Churches are “far too much 
inclined to support uncritically the decisions and 
policies of the Afrikaans [Dutch Nationalist] political 
leaders.” They still cling to a theological notion that 
“the unity of the church does not mean the equality 
of its members.” The Government goes still further, 
and has flatly turned down even the relatively mod- 
erate church proposal of total territorial separation 
with full opportunity for self-development and self- 
government of each racial group (so-called total 
apartheid). Dr. Visser ventures only the most tentative 
proposals as to what the churches outside of Africa 
are to do about the matter, if anything. (The small 
Catholic minority in South Africa has already ex- 
pressed strong views on the equality of all men and 
races under God.) World Protestantism would now 
seem to have an excellent chance, by its reaction to 
Dr. Visser’s findings, to make its own influence felt in 
this troubled area. 


The Mayer Cabinet and European unity 

In most respects French Premier René Mayer’s new 
team looks a lot like the squad Antoine Pinay fielded 
and somehow kept together for nine surprising months. 
Many of the key players are the same, and where line- 
up changes have been made, the recruits cavort, 
ideologically speaking, in much the same way as their 
predecessors. Take the shift in the foreign office. The 
new Foreign Minister, Georges Bidault, derives from 
the same Christian Democrat school as Robert Schu- 
man, and is a member of the same party, the Popular 
Republicans. In short, if the Pinay Cabinet could be 
described as slightly right of center, so can the Mayer 
Cabinet. Yet, despite the similarities, France really 
has a new and different Government, and that explains 
the exasperation, and even resentment, of her allies. 
Unlike M. Pinay, Premier Mayer was able to gain the 
support of the Assembly only at the cost of buying 
off the Gaullists. The price was high. It apparently 
included welshing on the French agreement to ratify 
the European Defense Treaty agreed on last May 27 
at Paris. Reacting to adverse U. S. criticism, Pre- 
mier Mayer announced on January 14 that the changes 
France intends to propose, largely at the behest of 
the Gaullists, would in no way delay Parliament’s 
approval of the treaty. For the sake of European 
security, we hope most earnestly that he is right. 
Our friends abroad should realize that American 
patience is wearing thin. If they can take a hint, they 
will find one in a recent statement of Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (R., Wisconsin), chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The Senator warned that Congress 
would scrutinize foreign-aid appropriations “in the 
light of Europe’s decision on a common army.” 
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As the new Administration got under way, there were 
rather disturbing fears among professional economists 
hereabouts over what they rather gratuitously call an 
“Eisenhower depression” by 1954. These are by no 
means New-Dealing economists; rather the contrary. 

These fears seem to stem from the public statements 
of very vocal individuals in and out of Congress who 
support Eisenhower. These statements fall into this 
pattern: 1) drop all price controls on June 30; 2) let 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act lapse on April 
30; 3) revise all protective tariffs upward. 

As I understand it, the thought of these economists 
follows this line. With price controls off, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers will “price themselves out of 
the market.” Result: high unsold, unsalable inven- 
tories, layoffs at the factories, unemployment. With the 
reciprocal tariffs gone, foreign markets will be closed 
to our surplus goods. Result: more of the same. With 
higher tariffs, foreign producers will be shut out of 
our market. Result: not being able to sell us goods 
for dollars, other countries will be unable to buy our 
goods; same results as above, aggravated. In other 
words, the same descending spiral we had in the late 
twenties, and for the same reasons. 

Not being an economist, I have no way of verifying 
this analysis and these fears. But there is another 
side to the picture, a hopeful one, the political side. 
A lot of sly fun has been poked at the presence of 
three high General Motors executives in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. But I think it was a calculated 
move. It is well known that GM, and the du Pont 
interests which control it, have always had an en- 
lightened foreign economic policy on exports-imports. 
So have the big oil interests. These three groups know 
better than most that they cannot sell abroad unless 
we allow “abroad” to sell to us, and their exports have 
always figured largely in their profits. 

Incidentally, it was the contribution of these three 
powerful groups which made possible Eisenhower's 
nomination at Chicago. So I think it was no accident 
that suddenly there appeared out of Ike’s New York 
headquarters the slogan which caught on quickly (out- 
side of Congress): “Trade, not Aid” for Europe. Now 
trade here means what it says, trade: exchange of 
goods for goods, not merely of our goods for foreign 
currencies, which are of no use to us here. 

The nation’s economists, in their annual meeting 
during Christmas week, showed themselves aware of 
these problems and fears. The heartening aspect was 
that the industrialists who talked to them there agreed 
with them. Will the Congress agree? That will be the 
first crucial test of the new Administration’s prestige 
in directing the flow of legislation. 

WILFRID PaRsoNs 
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The Sheil School of Social Studies, 31-33 E. Congress 
Pkwy., Chicago 51, sponsored by Auxiliary Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil of that city, announces its Winter 
Term, Jan. 19-Mar. 14. Its comprehensive curriculum 
of evening courses ranges from languages (French, 
Spanish, Czech) through Labor Unions, The American 
Economic System, Theology for the Layman, to The 
American Novel, The Great Books, The Lay Apostolate, 
and Art and the Devil. A forum on current religious 
and social topics is held Friday evenings, 8-9 P.M. 
p The Catholic University of America has available 
microfilms of various U. S. Catholic directories pub- 
lished between 1817 and 1879. The recent addition of 
a directory for 1863 means that every year from 1833 
to 1869 is now covered by one or more directories. 
Prior to 1833 are directories for 1822 and 1817. The 
whole series comprises 8 microfilms covering respec- 
tively 1817-46; 1847-53; 1854-59; 1860-65; 1866-70; 
1871-75; 1876-78; 1879. The last sells for $4.25; the 
first 7, for $15 each; the complete set, for $100. 

pm A correspondent writing from Dublin, Ireland, on 
Dec. 17 tells us that Paul Blanshard has been reading 
at the Central Catholic Library there. The first book 
he was shown was Catholicism and American Freedom 
by James M. O’Neill of Brooklyn, N. Y., the very 
competent answer to Mr. Blanshard’s American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power. Our correspondent felt that 
though Mr. Blanshard still retains his animus against 
the Church, “it is not a bad thing that he should have 
got in some sort of touch with Catholic books and 
Catholic sources of information.” 

pe The Easter Vigil (225p. $2), to be published Feb. 
1 by the Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo., is the 
first full-length book in English on the new Easter 
Service authorized by the Holy See in 1951. It con- 
tains the papers and discussions of the National Litur- 
gical Week held at Cleveland, Ohio, last August, as 
well as the text of a booklet, The Easter Vigil Service, 
published by Conception Abbey Press, Conception, 
Mo., giving the service arranged in English with music 
for congregational participation. 

B® Knowledge of the death on Christmas Eve of Rev. 
Ivo Zeiger, S.J., editor of the Munich Jesuit monthly 
Stimmen der Zeit, and former advisor to the then 
Apostolic Visitor to postwar Germany, Archbishop 
Aloisius J. Muench of Fargo, N. D., reached our office 
in a touching way. Fr. Zeiger had written and sealed, 
but not mailed, his cheerful reply to our annual 
Christmas greetings. On the envelope was inscribed in 
another hand the words: “Died this morning (Dec. 
24) early.” Fr. Zeiger had taken a leading part in 
restoring Catholic life in Germany through his work 
with the Vatican Aid mission, as well as through his 
writings and addresses. R.I.P. C. K. 
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The Pope and U. S. labor 


A correspondent strongly objects to a statement in 
our January 10 editorial expressing doubt that the 
strictures on trade unions in the Holy Father’s Christ- 
mas Eve message “generally apply to U. S. trade 
unions” (see p. 468). He is of the opinion, as are the 
well-known columnists David Lawrence and West- 
brook Pegler, that the Pope’s words apply to the entire 
structure of American trade unionism today and, more 
specifically, “to the ‘closed shop’ and the ‘union shop’ 
as practised by American trade unions.” 

On rereading the Pope’s address, which will appear 
in full in the February number of the Catholic Mind, 
we are more firmly persuaded than ever that our first 
judgment was correct: that, in truth, the passages 
relating to trade unions were not aimed at the United 
States but at conditions elsewhere, which for the most 
part are not verified here. 

The reference to trade unions occurs in that part 
of the message wherein His Holiness deplored conflicts 
of conscience in the modern world. After noting that 
birth-control policies, restrictions on immigration and 
educational practices frequently violate God-fearing 
consciences, the Holy Father censured arrangements 
whereby “access to employment or places of labor is 
made to depend on registration in certain parties, or 
in organizations which deal with the distribution of 
employment.” The Pope continued: 


Such discrimination is indicative of an inexact 
concept of the proper function of labor unions 
and their general purpose, which is the pro- 
tection of the interests of the salaried worker 
within modern society .. . 


What the proper function of trade unions is, the Holy 
Father then recalled to his listeners. It is, substantially, 
to protect the rights and dignity of workers against 
anonymous proprietors (corporations) who would 
treat them as so many agents of production with a 
price-tag on their work-shirts. Then occurred this 
passage: 

How, therefore, can it be considered normal that 
the protection of the personal rights of the worker 
be more and more in the hands of an anonymous 
group, working through the agency of immense 
organizations which are of their very nature 
monopolies? 


If the reader keeps in mind that the Holy Father is 
intent on defending the rights of workers, specifically 
the right to obtain jobs without violating their con- 
sciences, it will be clear at once that he is not referring 
to American workers or American trade unions. So far 
as rights of conscience go, American workers have 
been, and are, especially fortunate. Unlike some West 
European workers, they do not have to be Socialists to 
work or to belong to a trade union. Unlike German 
workers under Hitler, they do not have to affiliate with 
a “workers’ front” which is an agency of a pagan 
political party. Unlike Russian workers and workers in 
other Communist-dominated countries, they are not 
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obliged to belong to the Communist party, or to 
some so-called labor union which is an instrument of 
that party, and which exists only to regiment and 
discipline them in the name of a godless state. 

By and large, God-fearing American men and wom- 
en can belong to our trade unions without in any way 
doing violence to their consciences. That is why the 
Church in this country has never condemned com- 
pulsory unionism, and why Catholic authorities, fol- 
lowing the late Msgr. John A. Ryan—whose article on 
this question in the Catholic Encyclopedia we com- 
mend to our correspondent, and to Messrs. Lawrence 
and Pegler—have consistently defended the right of 
employes to work under union-shop and closed-shop 
conditions. They have, it is true, from time to time con- 
demned abuses of the closed shop and union shop, and 
a few of them have even suggested the need of some 
public supervision, but they have never confused 
abuses of these venerable institutions with the institu- 
tions themselves. 

That the Holy Father did not have U. S. trade unions 
in mind appears also from the description of the 
organizations he criticized. He refers to an “anonymous 
group” that works through “the agency of immense 
organizations which are of their very nature monopo- 
lies.” These “immense organizations” might conceiv- 
ably be identified with the great international affiliates 
of the AFL and CIO, though even this is doubtful. By 
monopoly control the Pope obviously means complete 
control of the jobs in a given industry. But there are 
no U. S. trade unions which today have such thorough- 
going control over jobs. The closed shop is illegal in 
this country, and the union shop permitted by the 
Taft-Hartley Act cannot in any strict sense of the word 
be considered a monopoly. 

Even if these “immense organizations” can be inter- 
preted in terms of U. S. trade unionism, what conceiv- 
able counterpart is there for the “anonymous group” 
which works through them as agencies? One might 
instance, perhaps, our relatively few Communist- 
dominated unions, whose officials are presumably 
subject to party discipline. Or the unions which gang- 
sters secretly control and use as respectable fronts for 
their crooked activities. Beyond these cases, which are 
not typical of U. S. unionism, we cannot think of any 
“anonymous groups” which are using American unions 
to control jobs, or for any other purpose. 

Papal statements on the social question are destined 
for the whole world. They have to be applied to each 
country according to the circumstances. In some cases, 
of which the present one is a good example, they are 
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couched in a language somewhat unfamiliar to Amer- 
ican ears. They have to be studied, not read on the 
run, and columnists like Pegler and Lawrence, who 
write about these difficult matters without adequate 
background, may be rushing in where angels fear to 
tread. We, too, may be wrong, of course, in our inter- 
pretation of the Christmas Eve message but, until 
shown to be wrong, we are standing on it. 


Tito prepares for London 


There have been many signs in the recent past to 
indicate that Marshal Tito, Communist dictator of 
Yugoslavia, is all too keenly aware of the vulnerability 
of his position in the eyes of the West. He desperately 
needs economic and military assistance in order to 
bolster up his regime against the ever present threat 
of Soviet revenge. But he has not to date been able, 
largely on account of his notorious antireligious policy, 
to convince the free world that he is entitled to such 
help. He is therefore now meditating the decision, 
always dangerous for a dictator, to leave the protection 
of his tightly controlled police state for the purpose of 
visiting a foreign capital in the interests of his own 
survival. It seems assured Tito will accept Eden’s 
invitation to visit London in a few months. 

But first, a few things must be tidied up. Last week 
he invited seven Catholic bishops to meet with him 
at his winter palace in Belgrade for the purpose of 
discussing church and religious problems. Later, the 
Government radio announced that the hierarchy there 
represented (Cardinal Stepinac was conspicuous by 
his absence) had agreed to appoint representatives to 
a joint commission which would study such questions 
further. 

We have not been told what reasons motivated the 
seven bishops to accept Tito’s invitation. Some of these 
prelates are outstanding for their frank opposition to 
the antireligious policies of the regime. In any case, 
they made it clear to the dictator that any agreement 
would in the end have to receive the assent of the 
Holy See. But whatever the motives for accepting, the 
motives for inviting were quite clear. Tito hopes that 
this gesture, which cost him little and commits him to 
nothing, will serve the double purpose of taking the 
pressure off him following his rupture with the Holy 
See and, at the same time, of showing his English 
hosts how beautifully things can progress as soon as 
the Pope is out of the way. An excellent move, from 
the propaganda point of view, and no doubt many 
in England and in the United States will be taken in 
by it. 

But meanwhile Cardinal Stepinac, whose courage 
and cause were again vindicated by the Holy Father 
in the Consistory of January 12, remains the object 
of the bitterest attacks of Tito and his friends. We are 
glad to note that, as if to prepare for a new outburst, 
the Tablet of London has published an excellent series 
of four articles on the Stepinac case, beginning with 
its issue of December 27. 
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Colleges in the red 


At Los Angeles, as the New Year opened, the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
tackled a number of serious problems facing the 
private colleges and universities in the United States 
today. Some delegates felt that the private schools are 
in danger of dying of slow anemia. Reduced funds, 
reduced staff, reduced equipment, reduced enrolment 
—in whatever order you take them, the net result is 
the same: private colleges are losing out in competi- 
tion with the tax-supported State and municipal 
institutions. These latter forge ahead, with low tuition 
fees, fine libraries, up-to-date research equipment and 
well-staffed faculties, while private colleges are run- 
ning in the red. 

Why they are in the red, is a fairly easy question to 
answer. Income from endowments and private gifts 
is shrinking while operating expenses increase. More- 
over there is a rather general feeling abroad that in the 
twentieth century the liberal-arts school, which forms 
a large part of the private-college group, is a kind 
of functionless survival of a more leisurely age, regret- 
ted perhaps—but on the way out. 

Is there anyone willing and able to take the private 
colleges out of the red? What private benefactors are 
rich enough to set them up and keep them going? 

Nobody, today, seems in a position to do the job 
except the big-business corporations. Yet there are 
obstacles here. Corporation executives who realize the 
need to keep private schools alive have hesitated to 
make grants for fear of exposing themselves to suits 
by irate shareholders whose potential dividends would 
thus be siphoned off. Moreover, if a company gives 
to one college, it will be importuned to give to others. 
On what basis can a company fairly distribute its gifts? 

With recent judicial decisions backing up executives 
who have made such gifts from the company treasury, 
the first difficulty is waning. The judges reason that 
it is to the interest of the corporation to preserve the 
freedom from government control and the climate of 
intellectual liberty in which alone the private corpora- 
tion can survive. 

The second difficulty, which has been mainly one 
of finding a proper technique, seems also due for 
solution. Smaller colleges in a given region are now 
grouping together and approaching corporations 
jointly and methodically. At the Los Angeles meeting 
one delegate told how twelve of these cooperative 
college groups had received gifts totaling $750,000 
from 500 firms. In five years they expect to be collecting 
a minimum of $25 million. 

Actually there is no fundamental reason why private 
support for private colleges should not increase in the 
future. There is more real wealth in the country today 
than in past decades. The big change has been in 
distribution and that calls for a corresponding change 
in techniques of collection. Finally, the liberal-arts 
college must convince the world that it is no anachro- 
nistic luxury. 
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Communist doctrine: 
theory and practice 





N. S. Timasheff 





Communist society is, officially, an ideocracy. It is a 
society in which, theoretically, power resides not in 
men or institutions but in ideas. Men are merely the 
instruments of the system of ideas which have been 
chosen once and forever as being superior to any other 
system of ideas. The men charged with reducing these 
ideas to practice are in power, theoretically, simply 
because they are the most loyal servants of the ideas. 
In Communist society, of course, the ideology officially 
ruling over men is Marxism. 

Now every ideocracy is vulnerable. In the first 
place, the people being ruled by it can never be abso- 
lutely certain that the ideology on which the system 
is based, involving (as it must) a specific program 
of political and social and cultural action, represents 
in every respect the best possible set of political, 
social and cultural ideas. Moreover, the people cannot 
be certain that the individuals charged with carrying 
them out are the best available servants of the 
ideology. Lastly, the people have no way of replacing 
those in power by better servants of the ideology. 

Since an ideocracy cannot function if doubts on 
these scores are allowed free play, it almost inevitably 
evolves into a dictatorship. Those who have acquired 
power as exponents of the official doctrine can retain 
power only so long as they are strong enough to repel 
any attempt to unsaddle them. The first problem of 
such rulers is therefore to remove the doctrine from 
the area of political debate, to canonize it, so to speak, 
and to establish a permanent, indissoluble identifica- 
tion of themselves with the doctrine thus canonized. 

Since no practical, working ideology can, in practice, 
remain so fixed, the solution is to transform it into a 
fiction, a ceremonial institution, a mask to disguise 
the fact that the nation is being ruled by sheer force. 
The relationship between the ideology and political 
power originally presented is thereby completely re- 
versed. The rulers ascribe to themselves sole authority 
to interpret, and eventually (though this is, for a time 
a delicate business) to change the official doctrine. 
In a word, instead of their being instruments of the 
ideology, the rulers make the ideology an instrument 
for maintaining their own political supremacy. 

All this, including even the delicate business of 
changing the official doctrine, has definitely taken 
place in Communist society. The policy statement 
Stalin published two days before the opening of the 
19th Congress of the Communist Party (October 5, 
1952) offers an excellent opportunity to make an 
analysis of the changes which have occurred in the 
official Communist doctrine from the days when it 


Nearly a thousand Soviet economists recently ate 
crow in public for having, in 1948-49, praised a 
booklet by one of their colleagues, Nikolai A. Voz- _ 
nesensky. Other scholars and scientists have been 
similarly caught by unforeseen changes in official 
Communist doctrine. Dr. Timasheff, professor of 
sociology at Fordham University, examines the pat- 
tern behind these changes. 


was a banner in the struggle for power, up to the 
present day, when it has become merely an instrument 
to vindicate the practical decisions and actions of 
those now long entrenched in power. This analysis 
will show how Communist society has been made over 
from an ideocracy into a dictatorship, now exploiting 
the Marxist ideology as an auxiliary means of 
domination. 


Previous CHANGES IN MARXISM 


The original system of ideas called Marxism is 
too well known to need restatement. What is note- 
worthy is that the system was full of gaps and vague- 
ness. For example, the means to be used to achieve 
the felicity of the full fruition of socialism in the 
Communist state were left indefinite. Was it to be 
achieved by means of peaceful and inevitable evolu- 
tion, within the framework of democratic institutions, 
or by means of revolutionary violence? Learned ex- 
ponents of Marxism and, in their wake, political groups 
took opposite sides on this pivotal question. Again, 
what was to be the mechanism of social change after 
the final victory of the proletariat? Up to this stage, the 


. mechanism was exclusively class struggle. The victory 


of the proletariat, however, was to abolish class 
struggle. Nothing was said about what would replace 
this sole agency of social dynamics. ; 

One of Lenin’s contributions to Marxist theory was 
to close the debate between exponents of the peaceful, 
evolutionary intepretation and those who held to the 
violent, revolutionary interpretation of Marxism. He 
insisted on the latter. As a corollary, he postulated a 
strongly organized leadership of the labor class. More- 
over, he made an attempt (a very shrewd one) to 
formulate in advance the precise conditions under 
which a Communist revolution by force could be 
successful. Finally, he developed into a system of 
propositions the phrase “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” which one finds in the founding fathers of 
Marxism. Lenin emphasized that this dictatorship must 
be lasting and must aim at so changing the habits of 
men (“conditioning” them, in the idiom of Pavlov, 
the Russian physiologist ) as to make them almost auto- 
matically responsive to the demands of Communist 
society. 

Further changes in. Marxist doctrine followed 
Lenin’s death. Stalin, having taken over the position 
of supreme leadership, made a number of alterations 
in Marxist doctrine and additions to it—always in the 
guise of absolute fidelity to the teaching of the great 
masters. Contrary to the whole spirit of Marxism, for 
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example, he declared that “socialism in one country” 
was possible. Contrary to the older interpretation (now 
called “mechanical materialism”), he ordered the 
Soviet philosophers to accept “dialectical materialism,” 
which postulates “the creative capacity of matter.” He 
gradually abandoned the theory of impersonal evolu- 
tion of Communist society and incorporated into the 
official doctrine a new version of the “hero theory” of 
history, ascribing an almost decisive role to the wis- 
dom and foresight of great men. These great men 
were, first of all, Lenin and Stalin himself. Finally, 
taking off from a few vague statements of Marx, he 
identified socialism with the first stage of the new 
classless society and communism with 
the second. They differed from each 
other in the formula used in each for 
the distribution of the national divi- 
dend. Under socialism, this distribution 
would be according to personal con- 
tribution. Under communism, it would 
be according to individual needs. 

Two years ago Stalin made another 
change in Marxism, praised in the 
Soviet Union as a high emanation of 
his genius. It was his statement “On 
Marxism in Linguistics,” originally pub- 
lished in Pravda for June 20, 1950. It 
was then reprinted, with some addi- 
tions, as a booklet (always respectfully 
referred to as a “book”). The complete English text, 
Marxism and Linguistics, is available from Interna- 
tional Publishers (cloth, $1, paper 35¢). 

Classical Marxism postulates that everything ob- 
servable in society can be analyzed into the economic 
substructure, which determines everything, and the 
superstructure, which results from the economic sub- 
structure. In mid-1950 Stalin decreed that both 
language and technology developed according to their 
own inner laws, surviving unchanged even the most 
drastic changes in the economic matrix of society. 
This was tantamount to denying the universal eco- 
nomic determinism which, until June 20, 1950, had 
stood as an unquestionable axiom in the Communist 
ideology. 

Stalin took the occasion of this same statement on 
linguistics further to clarify his previous statements on 
the role of “great persons” in shaping the historical 
process. According to Stalin, social change in Socialist- 
Communist society is effected by political action. The 
previous explanation of Leninists was that it was 
effected by class struggle, resulting in revolutionary 
outbreaks which caused the movement of society from 
one stage to another towards the goal of communism. 
Stalin, however, explained that public policies pre- 
suppose planning, and that planning presupposes 
individuals who do the planning. Thus, under 
socialism, a number of persons, or even one person, 
determines what must and will happen. This injection 
of the role of individuals in political action may be 
an elaboration of an obscure observation made by 
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Friedrich Engels, Karl Marx’s collaborator, to the 
effect that the Communist revolution would be tanta- 
mount to a leap from the realm of necessity into the 
realm of freedom—freedom limited, of course, by the 
decisions of the great leaders. 


STALIN'S RECENT STATEMENT 


Stalin’s most recent contribution to the official 
ideology of the Soviet Union took the form of a long 
paper on the “Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR,” which appeared originally in Bolshevik (the 
title of which has since been changed to Communist), 
issue No. 18, 1952. It was immediately reprinted in 
Pravda for October 3 and 4 and has very 
recently been published in English in 
this country in book form by Inter- 
national Publishers (cloth, $1.25, paper 
25¢. 71p.). 

This important statement was written 
as a polemic against comrades who had 
expressed (but never actually pub- 
lished ) heretical views on the Kremlin’s 
economic doctrine and policies. It be- 
gins by emphasizing the difference be- 
tween scientific laws and laws which 
are issued by “the will of the people.” 
From what the master says, one may 
guess that the comrades in question 
had given to his 1950 statement on 
linguistics an unwelcome interpretation: they seem 
to have made Stalin omnipotent, not bound by any 
law, and therefore responsible for the failure to alle- 
viate the miseries which are so widespread in Com- 
munist society. 

From what follows, however, it is evident that 
Stalin himself badly confuses the two types of laws. 
One of the central points of his paper is the statement 
of the supreme laws of capitalism (especially “mo- 
nopoly capitalism”) and of socialism. The supreme 
economic law of capitalism is formulated thus: 
“Assurance of maximum profits by means of the 
exploitation, ruination and impoverishment of the 
majority of the population of a country and the 
enslavement and systematic plundering of the peoples 
of other countries, eventually by means of war.” The 
supreme economic law of socialism, in contradistinc- 
tion, is formulated thus: “Assurance of the maximum 
satisfaction of the constantly growing material and 
cultural needs of the total society by means of unin- 
terrupted growth in production.” Obviously, Stalin has 
formulated the “law of socialism” in terms of an ideal 
set of objectives aimed at, while his “law of capital- 
ism” is merely a distortion of what actually happens 
under the capitalistic, free-enterprise system of pro- 
duction, without regard to the ideal objectives capi- 
talists set before themselves. 

From the supreme law of capitalism, thus distorted, 
Stalin (closely following Marx and Lenin) derives 
his conclusions: the necessary deepening of “the crisis 
of world capitalism” and, repeating his election-day 
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statement of February 9, 1946, the probability of an 
“imperialistic war” among the capitalist states, to 
break out after Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Japan revolt against the United States. The prob- 
ability of a war of “the imperialists” against the Soviet 
Union is minimized because of the danger such a war 
would involve for the very survival of the capitalistic 
system and because the capitalists, although “making 
noise” about the aggressiveness of the Soviet Union, do 
not actually believe the propaganda they themselves 
put out. 

From the supreme law of socialism Stalin derives 
two propositions. The first deals with Lenin’s program 
for creating a Socialist country with a rather numerous 
class of small and medium-sized producers. Stalin 
says this program has been justified by the history of 
Russia and must be applied in other “people’s democ- 
racies” in similar situations. The second proposition 
deals with the delicate question of the transition from 
socialism to communism. This, says Stalin, depends 
on a number of functional prerequisities. (Interest- 
ingly enough, the disappearance of the “capitalist 
encirclement,” commonly cited in earlier days as a 
condition to be fulfilled before socialism could move 
into the final stage of communism, is no longer 
mentioned.) What is now required is to reduce the 
working day to six and then to five hours, to introduce 
“universal obligatory polytechnical education”—one 
of Lenin’s favorite ideas—and radically to improve 
housing conditions. The real wages of workers must 
also be at least doubled before the long-awaited 
transition can take place. 


Most of these changes, if put into effect, would be 
welcomed by the people of Russia. But is a big 
question whether they can be put into effect. A reduc- 
tion of the working day, accompanied by a doubling 
of real wages, sounds like the familiar planks in party 
platforms in Western society when they promise both 
a substantial reduction in taxes and a’ substantial 
expansion of services rendered by the state to the 
people. 

But there is one more prerequisite which, when 
deciphered, must adversely affect the minds of the 
rural sector of the Soviet population. This is the 
gradual nationalization of collective farm property 
and the abolition of the free market in which part of 
the products of collective farms can now be sold. Early 
in 1950 the Soviet Government tentatively set up as 
a goal the abolition of individual husbandry among 
collective farmers and their rehousing in “agrotowns,” 
to be built in place of the villages. This proposal was 
soon withdrawn. Yet the new goal is much more 
ambitious: the transformation of collective farms into 
units directly run by the state, just as the factories are. 
Even Stalin does not envisage this transformation as 
anything more than a long-range policy, to be realized 
only when the rather insoluble problems involved in 
achieving the other goals already described have been 
solved. 

This is probably the heart of the October statement. 
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In writing it, Stalin was in all likelihood trying to 
explain why, despite his charismatic genius and alleged 
omnipotence, even he could not simply decree that 
there be communism in place of socialism. He knows 
this transition cannot be accomplished because it 
would clash with the vested interests of the new 
upper classes on whose loyalty to him Stalin’s power 
primarily depends. 

Stalin twice explicitly repudiated previous state- 
ments, not only of his own, but of Marx and Lenin. 
He did this when he declared that capitalist markets 
are unstable. He did it again when he explained that 
some differences between town and village, between 
intellectual and manual work, will remain forever. 

Stalin also repudiated the Marxian “law of value” 
in discussing the transition from socialism to com- 
munism, but this subject is too technical for more than 
passing mention. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Stalin’s 
October statement is the ease and matter-of-factness 


with which he can now make not only minor but even ~ 


major changes in Marxist and Leninist doctrine. This 
one fact proves that the process of transforming Com- 
munist society has been completed. From an ideocracy 
it has become a dictatorship exploiting a system of 
ideas. as a means of retaining power at home and 
extending it abroad. Communist society is not ruled 
by ideas. It is ruled by men now strong enough to 
impose both themselves and their ideas on the people 
of the Soviet Union. As if that were not tragedy 
enough, they have shown themselves able to impose 
their will on whole nations outside the USSR. The 
almost incredible thing about it all is that they do it 
through “truths” they themselves do not hesitate to 
manipulate almost at will. Nothing like this has ever 
occurred before in the history of mankind. 


The right to educate 
in British Columbia 





Donald J. Pierce 





In A DEMOCRACY one test of freedom is the 
recognition of the rights of minorities. Too often this 
is ignored or forgotten, and communities delude them- 
selves with the idea that the will of the majority is 
the same thing as liberty. Yet as long as elections 
remain free, minorities suffering injustices have one 
recourse. They can appeal to political parties; and 








Mr. Pierce, a graduate of Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ont., told the story of the beginnings of the 
Maillardville dispute in our issue of August 8, 1951. 
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often by the aid of these groups they win rights which 
would be denied them were the issue submitted to a 
plebiscite. An instructive illustration of these truths as 
applied to the educational rights of a Catholic minority 
can be observed in the recent history of the British 
Columbia Catholic Education Association. 

The organization of the BCCEA as a body cham- 
pioning the educational rights of Catholics throughout 
the whole of the Canadian Province of British Colum- 
bia was a result of the Maillardville school strike. In 
March, 1951 the Catholics of the village of Maillard- 
ville, B. C., who were maintaining two elementary 
schools and one high school by private subscription, 
and were, moreover, paying taxes on these properties, 
applied to the Township of Coquitlam for the free bus 
service enjoyed by the local public school children. 
Up to this time the only free public service received 
by the Catholic schools of Maillardville was that begun 
in 1950 when the Provincial government made pro- 
vision for supplying free textbooks to pupils in private 
schools. 

The refusal of the public authorities of Coquitlam to 
extend the bus service to the Catholic pupils resulted 
in a strike in which the Maillardville Catholics, backed 
by Most Rev. William M. Duke, Archbishop of Van- 
couver, closed their schools, except for periodic 
religious instruction, and enrolled their children tem- 
porarily in the public schools. They also appealed to 
the Provincial government for redress; but the central 
authorities rejected the appeal on the ground that the 
matter in dispute was one of municipal, not Provincial, 
jurisdiction. In these circumstances, leading Catholics 
of the Archdiocese of Vancouver decided to treat the 
issues raised by the Maillardville incident as Provin- 
cial in scope and to organize a Province-wide educa- 
tion association to champion wider Catholic rights. 
The British Columbia Catholic Education Association, 
already existing as a local organization in Vancouver, 
was thereupon extended to operate on a Province-wise 
basis. 


The strongest and most outstanding figure in the 
move to give Province-wide Catholic support to the 
Maillardville strikers was Archbishop Duke. Before 
the strike began he had already given full approval 
to such a course of action. Immediately afterward, he 
publicly voiced his support of the strikers and indi- 
cated the scope of his intentions by stating that “all 
Catholic schools will be involved in this question.” 

From the outset, the chief instrument on which he 
relied to enlist public support for Catholic claims 
was the BCCEA. A few days after the closing of the 
Maillardville schools, the association called a meeting 
at which Archbishop Duke was the principal speaker 
and which unanimously endorsed the action of the 
strikers. A week later a member of the BCCEA, John 
Busch, opened a series of radio broadcasts on the 
Catholic school question in British Columbia. His 
topic was the injustices perpetrated by the Provincial 
Health Department in denying Catholic school child- 
ren free services extended to the other children of 
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Duke gave official recognition and support to the 
BCCEA by commending the work it had already 
accomplished and by urging Catholics throughout 
British Columbia to support it and become associate 
members. 

A few days after this announcement the BCCEA 
held a meeting which requested the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation to investigate a radio broadcast 
given by the president of the Canadian Protestant 
League attacking the Catholic school case with “scan- 
dalous and defamatory matter.” This meeting was 
attended by the Most Rev. M. M. Johnson, Bishop of 
Nelson, B. C., who added to his hearty approval of 
the proceedings a request for speakers from Maillard- 
ville to enlighten his parishes on the school question. 
At this meeting the new aims and the wider scope 
of the association were marked by certain changes in 
the personnel of its executive body and by the dis- 
cussion of plans to extend associate membership to 
all the people of the Archdiocese. Also discussed was 
a plan to expand the organization to all parts of British 
Columbia in the interest of Catholic schools through- 
out the Province. 

The dictum that unity brings strength was soon 
exemplified when the BCCEA approached the Pro- 
vincial Government on the Catholic school question. 
The Department of Education had refused to treat 
with the Catholic school board of Maillardville. It 
yielded to the request of the association for an inter- 
view on the same issues as those raised by the strikers. 
At this time the Minister of Education was Hon. W. T. 
Straith, member of a Coalition Cabinet of Liberals and 
Conservatives. According to Reginald Paxton, execu- 
tive secretary of the BCCEA, “the attitude of the 
government was one of extreme annoyance at the 
action of the Maillardville group and they refused 
to make any moves to help alleviate the situation.” 
They persisted in this intransigent attitude though the 
Catholic Association submitted to them a plan of 
agreement, completely fair to all parties concerned, 
to integrate the Catholic schools into the public school 
system. 

The response of the BCCEA to the government’s 
total lack of sympathy with their aims was to appeal 
to the Catholic people of their Province for more 
support. Parish meetings were called and plans were 
prepared for a Provincial convention of the association 
with delegates from every parish. The convention, 
which was held in October, 1951, passed a resolution to 
carry the Catholic schools issue into politics. The 
resolution ran‘as follows: “We submit our full demands 
to every legitimate political party and demand a clear 
answer as to their stand within three weeks.” These 
demands could be summarized as “financial equality 


' between Catholic and non-Catholic taxpayers.” 


The response of the political parties to this challenge 
was slow in coming and unsatisfactory when it did 
come. Months went by, and it was only in the spring 
of 1952, when an election was approaching, that any 
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party felt compelled to reply. Meanwhile the BCCE 
had worked hard on organizing public support fo 
minority groups’ rights and had given evidence o 
its strength by securing from the Provincial govern- 
ment free health and welfare services for children 
attending Catholic schools. But sufficient opposition 
to the Catholic claims had been expressed to make 
any party hesitate to support them openly; and one 
by one the party organizations washed their hands of 
the issue. 

Faced with opposition or lukewarmness from all the 
leading parties in British Columbia politics, the 
BCCEA, after lengthy deliberations, decided to back 
no particular party but to seek support from individual 
candidates. To carry out this program most effec- 
tively it organized its members and supporters accord- 
ing to the electoral divisions of the Province and 
formed constituency committees which interviewed 
the candidates of all the parties. In the election which 
followed in June, the government, which had definitely 
rejected the Catholic demands, was defeated and a 
comparatively new party in British Columbia, the 
Social Credit, was given the most seats. The BCCEA 
viewed this outcome with considerable satisfaction and 
felt that its work in the election had been very effec- 
tual. 

The struggle for the rights of Catholic educators 
in British Columbia is not yet definitely over. The 
Maillardville strike has ended and the BCCEA has 
presented the Social Credit government with a brief 
outlining the Catholic claims. The Catholics are now 
hopeful that they will gain the measure of justice in 
education to which they feel that they are entitled. 
What the immediate outcome will be is not yet known. 
But until its objective is reached, the BCCEA is deter- 
mined to go on increasing its strength and maintaining 
pressure on any group that may be in power in the 
Provincial legislature. In view of all the existing cir- 
cumstances, such a method is very likely to produce 
good results. 
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The education of 
a neophyte writer 





James E. Cronin 





Most of us who have long been in close touch with 
writers and writing are convinced that writers are 
born, not made; that is, if by “writer”? we mean a 
creative artist rather than a craftsman. A child 
“destined” to become a writer will become one willy- 
nilly. And willy-nilly is precisely the way it usually 
comes about, as even a glance at the background and 
training of our best-known writers will show. Some-' 
times it seems as though this conviction about the! 
nature of the artist, true though it may be, causes more 
damage than the false assumption that a creative mind 
can be manufactured in a writing class. 

To believe that a writer is born a writer is not to 
assume that he comes into the world complete with 
the ideas and techniques that he needs to become 
great. The artistic impulse is a magnificent driving 
force, like the engine in a great ship—once started it: 
will drive, drive, drive, without pause. But the direc- 
tion in which the ship moves and what she carries in 
her hold should not be confused with the engine. 

All of us are aware of the commonplace that the 
training a child receives is of enormous importance in 
determining what he will be and do in maturity— 
whether he will become an engineer, a physicist, a 
physician or a writer. But, though the precise degree 
of importance to be attached to early training is a 
problem for the metaphysician, it is clear that a writer 
is more likely to be the helpless victim of his environ- 
ment and education than is a member of most other 
professions. A doctor undeterred by social, legal or 
professional considerations may perform an abortion 
or neglect a patient but, in the large, his morals do 
not bear heavily on his ability to cope with influenza 
or appendicitis. An engineer who does not know right 
from wrong may overcharge his clients or in return for 
a bribe specify inferior materials for a bridge. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, when he is calculating the 
dimensions for a girder, his calculation of stresses and 
strains is virtually uncolored by his parents’ belief in 
the divinity of Christ. 

But who will say that these things do not bear on 
the famous writer as he sits before his typewriter, 
intent on telling the truth as he sees it? What of his 
chart of stresses and strains for the air castles he builds 
or the many mansions through which his characters 
move? Long before he sits down to write, what he 
will say was written into him. 

It would appear to follow, therefore, that we cannot 
neglect the responsibility for making a particular effort 
to identify our young writers early. And for me at 
least it follows, after sixteen years of working with 
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young writers, that the most important part of their 
early training is moral and spiritual rather than tech- 
nical. 

First, the matter of identifying the potential writer— 
there are so many misapprehensions. For example, 
intelligence of the sort that produces honor students 
is not the most significant mark of the beginning writer. 
He may be inattentive, dour or dreamy in class and 
as unsuccessful socially as a natural-born hermit. He 
may be inarticulate: lucky for him if he is. It is sur- 
prising how often the brilliant debater is looked upon 
as a promising author; such a “writer” will talk away 
more books than he will ever write. 

Assiduity is perhaps the most reliable index. A 
promising writer is one who writes, and writes, and 
writes. He writes when he doesn’t have to (though this 
cannot be expected to continue after he has become 
a professional). To an abnormal degree he prefers 
writing about things to doing them. He is not one who 
necessarily uses words well, either then or later. He 
is simply an individual with an invincible urge to 
communicate through written words. This point can- 
not be repeated too often: how well he will write 
will depend on innate sensitivity plus acquired taste 
and technical skill derived from years of practice and 
study. 

The important thing to recognize early is the drive, 
that not-to-be-denied force; out of this, the other 
things will emerge and take shape through growth, 
experience and education. We are considering the 
promising writer qua writer. He may grow up to write 
very well, with the elegance of a Conrad Aiken, or 
he may come to write very badly, like Dreiser—but 
either way he is a writer, a peculiar and distinct breed. 

It would be a wonderful thing, would it not, if at 
this point we could present a prescription with the 
direction: “For best results, apply daily to neophyte 
writers.” 

Actually, the prescription is available. Many parents 
and teachers own the bottle, so to speak; but the 
application is extremely difficult. The ingredients are 
a sound basic attitude, a foundation of convictions on 
which a technician can help a young writer to build. 





Dr. Cronin, formerly of the business staff of Time, has 
been director of the Writers’ Institute at St. Louis 
University since 1948. 
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But the basic attitude must be more than what the 
student has heard or can quote; it must be part of what 
he is. Most necessary is a sense of right and wrong 
and, with that, a knowledge of why. A child will always 
ask “why?” And one may answer: “This is wrong 
because it hurts your neighbor.” So far, fine. But what 
is wrong with hurting your neighbor? “Because if you 
hurt him he will hurt you.” That is the jungle answer, 
and worth keeping in mind. The other answer is: “It 
is wrong because it violates a law of God, “Love thy 
neighbor.’ ” 

The first answer carries with it the picture of man, 
the lonely animal, fighting his way down a dusty, 
darkening road. Somewhere along that road men or 
“Nature” crowd him into the gutter. He goes down 
and doesn’t get up—that’s the end. The other answer 
presents man as the member of a brotherhood, a 
creature of God endowed with a soul, so that no 
matter how he may look on the outside he has within 
him infinite promise, an inherent dignity and value— 
and therefore he is interesting. 

And yet too often the young Catholic writer loves 
to depict the little gray worm-man of the naturalistic 
school—a grubby, mean, two-legged animal, and no 
more. The intrinsic dichotomy involved seems never 
to occur to him nor to have been explained to him so 
that he can understand it. Possibly the tendency 
toward naturalism is in part a common adolescent 
revulsion against himself and his surroundings, what- 
ever they may be. His burgeoning idealism gets a 
dusty answer from the world and from what he finds 
when, with his limited experience, he looks into him- 
self. What the young writer needs is reassurance that 
what goes on in his heart and head is remarkably 
similar to the inner experiences of others, and yet that 
all is not lost. Usually he neither knows nor believes 
that. He must be helped to understand not so much 
his shortcomings as his essential dignity as one of 
God’s creatures and his oneness in his problems and 
hopes with the rest of humanity. 

Closely allied to the above is, I think, the necessity 
for developing in the neophyte writer a sense of com- 
passion—one of the intangibles he must have in 
abundance if he is to attain stature. Once the writer 
begins to understand what compassion really is (that 
it is not pity or condescension but a feeling of benevo- 
lent kinship) he can then be helped to feel it toward 
others and, though this is rare today, toward himself. 
He will learn how inevitably it is the golden thread 
in the weave of the greatest writers, however it may 
be disguised under apparent savagery or laughter. It 
is possible that this introduction to compassion may 
cause the great writers to mean something to him, as 
they so frequently do not in the way they are presented 
today. 

A potential young writer grounded in these basic 
concepts and shown how they are integral with both 
life and literature is off to a flying start. True, there 
are other things which he should have, but unless these 
be first and firmest he can go precisely nowhere. 
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ACTON’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: 
AN APPRAISAL 








By G. E. Fasnacht. Viking. 265p. $4 





ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND STATE 





By Lord Acton. Edited by Douglas 
Woodruff. Viking. 518p. $6 


Mr. Fasnacht’s volume outlines the 
political beliefs and observations of 
the renowned late-nineteenth-century 
historian and leader of English Cath- 
olic liberalism. Structurally, it com- 
prises an introduction; ten chapters 
relating to such topics as the theory 
of conscience, history of freedom, the 
state, government and democracy, na- 
tionality and power; appendices, a 
good bibliography and a serviceable 
index. 

The work treats very interestingly 
of the Actonian concepts of the pri- 
macy of ethics, of public morality and 
of the institutions and devices neces- 
sary to protect and advance liberty. 
It also highlights some of the endur- 
ingly valid maxims and keen insights 
of Lord Acton concerning distinctions 
between Church and State and the 
perilous condition of the freedom of 
the individual and of society in the 


face of the encroaching power of the 
state or of a democracy based upon 
absolute majoritarianism. 

This work is a survey rather than 
an appraisal of Lord Acton’s political 
thought. Except in the introduction 
and in the final pages there is little by 
way of evaluation. By the constant 
and generous use of short extracts 
from the whole range of his works, 
Acton is permitted, with the notable 
exception of the chapter on the his- 
tory of freedom, to speak for himself. 
Mr. Fasnacht’s commentary, for the 
most part, is closely paraphrased from 
Acton. Such critical comment as does 
appear in this heavily documented 
book makes one wish that the author 
had allowed himself more freedom in 
this respect. 

Neither in this volume nor, inciden- 
tally, in Gertrude Himmelfarb’s recent 
Lord Acton, will one find the man’s 
thought adequately projected against 
the background of his life and times, 
or a penetrating analysis of Acton’s 
distorted views on the papacy, which 
colored his whole thought. In the ex- 
tensive index to Mr. Fasnacht’s book 
no reference to the “Vatican,” “Vat- 
ican Council” or “Infallibility” appear. 
There is one insignificant reference to 
“papacy.” Mr. Fasnacht does not 
make it clear, however, that while 
Acton believed that a theory of pol- 
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itics was implicit in Christianity, no 
systematic philosophy of politics is 
evident in his writings. 

In the early years of the century 
two volumes of Lord Acton’s corres- 
pondence and four volumes of his 
other writings were edited, the latter 
by the noted scholars Figgis and 
Laurence. Essays on Church and State, 
compiled by the versatile editor of the 
Tablet of London, is supplementary 
to existing works. Mr. Woodruff’s vol- 
ume assembles only the early Acton 
writings omitted from the Figgis col- 
lection nearly fifty years ago. Articles, 
short topical notes and book notices 
appearing in the trouble-burdened 
English Catholic lay-edited period- 
icals of the 1860’s—the Rambler, 
Home and Foreign Review and the 
Chronicle—make up this American 
edition of a work which was pub- 
lished in England a year ago. 

Essays on Church and State is of 
value in that it makes accessible to 
Americans some dozen hitherto un- 
collected essays by Lord Acton 
broadly relating to the temporal 
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power of the Church and the exten- 
sion and limitations on its role in 
civil affairs. It should be noted that 
not all of Acton’s writings on Church- 
State matters, not even all those which 
appeared in the aforementioned peri- 
odicals, are contained in the present 
volume. Indeed, it might be insisted 
that his most significant writings on 
this theme appear elsewhere. For in- 
stance, an account of Acton’s opposi- 
tion to the definition of papal infal- 
ibility by the Vatican Council in 1870 
is beyond the purview of the book. 
While this volume will become a 
standard reference work, it will not 
relieve the student from the neces- 
sity of consulting other Actonian 
writings on Church and State. 
Douglas Woodruff’s informative 
though uncritical introduction is an 
account of Lord Acton’s early jour- 
nalistic endeavors to effect a union 
. between the Church and the new lib- 
eralism, of his efforts to establish the 
freedom of Catholic scholars to pur- 
sue the new scientific learning of the 
day without conflict with dogma, and 
of his failure to achieve these objec- 
tives. The Catholic intellectual life 
of the England to which Acton re- 
turned from Munich and the influ- 
ence of the pontificate of Pius IX on 
English political thought relative to 
papal authority in the civil order are 





adequately delineated in the introduc- 
tion as a background to the selections 
which follow it. The index is excel- 
lent. Francis J. POWERS 
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AN AGE OF CRITICISM, 1900-1950 





By William Van O’Connor. Regnery. 
182p. $3 


This volume in the highly useful 
series “Twentieth-Century Literature 
in America,” traces the developments 
in American criticism from the “gen- 
teel tradition” established in the late 
nineteenth century down to the recent 
publications of our younger contem- 
poraries. The volume and complexity 
of the available material, as well as 
the loss of a dominant critical pattern, 
create impressive obstacles to such a 
survey especially in a book as brief as 
this one. Notwithstanding these dif- 
ficulties, Mr. O’Connor has drawn a 
remarkably coherent picture with the 
least possible sacrifice of detail. 

He has organized his discussion, as 
far as possible, around such central 
critical problems as those of content 
and form and of the relationship of 
literature to the other disciplines or to 
social milieu. Through effective clas- 
sification (sometimes necessarily sim- 





plified) and concentration upon the 
few most influential ideas of individy- 
al critics, An Age of Criticism is able 
to suggest the main lines of critical 
thinking and to note the truly im. 
portant particular contributions to 
them. 

About many judgments and em. 
phases there will obviously be dif. 
ferences of opinion, but the extent of 
agreement or disagreement will be 
partly determined by the reader’s 
sympathy with Mr. O’Connor’s own 
critical position. His point of view is 
approximately that of one division of 
the New Criticism—a division that he 
rather unfortunately names “Analytical 
Criticism”—that is represented by such 
critics as Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks 
and Robert Penn Warren. In spite of 
his own commitment, however, the 
author conducts his survey of the 
critical schools temperately and ju- 
diciously. He stresses the real value of 
the New Criticism, but also recognizes 
the achievements of critical approaches 
as antipathetic to his own as the 
“genteel” or impressionistic. More- 
over, he is aware of the dangers be- 
setting all of them. As a result, An 
Age of Criticism is at once a valuable 
introduction to its subject and an or- 
dered and perceptive commentary on 
fifty years of intense critical activity. 

Epwarp L. Hirsa 
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THE SHORT STORY IN AMERICA, 
1900-1950 








By Ray B. West Jr. Regnery. 147p. 
$3 





AMERICAN NON-FICTION 


—_—— 





By May Brodbeck, James Gray and 
Walter Metzger. Regnery. 198p. $3 


We may, says Mr. West, “someday 
come to view the short story as the 
particular form through which Amer- 
ican letters finally came of age.” By 
the 1940’s, he points out, American 
short-story writers had achieved, for 
the first time, “a searching and serious 
attitude toward their craft.” The 
short-story writer is no longer isolated 
from society or from other writers. 
He has a tradition now so firmly em- 
bedded that he can experiment and 
rebel from it with profit; hence he has 
gained “a new concept of responsi- 
bility and knowledge.” The patronage 
of “the American State university” is 
seen here as the greatest single factor 
in the new integration. 

By the efforts of many, particularly 
those of the two “masters’—Heming- 
way and Faulkner—the short story has 
evolved into a distinct art form. All 
that is needed for the future is the 
presence of a few writers of genius; 
Mr. West awaits them with hope. If 
they are to fulfil the pattern, they will 
write “the story of myth” or “the story 
of initiation”; in both they will re- 
examine existing values in terms of the 
life of their time. 

Sheer narrative power and the cre- 
ation of character and atmosphere, so 
far as they are considered at all, are 
subordinated to an examination of 
“layers of meaning.” The story which 
has the greatest value, then, turns out 
to be the one which offers the greatest 
amount of elucidation to the critic. In 
spite of this limited, somewhat myopic 
view, Mr. West’s book shows accurate 
and intimate knowledge of the short- 
story form and of the mechanics of 
marketing the serious story. The 
author’s style is stiff and undistin- 
guished, possibly because he tried 
to say too much in too few pages. 

In the second book, Miss Brodbeck 
writes of philosophy in America from 
1900 to 1950; Mr. Gray presents the 
modern mutations of a considerable 
tradition in his “The Journalist as 
Literary Man”; and Mr. Metzger 
treats American social thought of the 
half-century. The variety in author- 
ship and subject-matter naturally in- 
vites unevenness. None the less, Amer- 
ican Non-Fiction, though scarcely a 
last, definite word on its subjects, is 
a valuable work for its consideration 

of trends and tendencies and for its 


rescue of names of authors and titles 
of books from a perhaps temporary 
oblivion. 

In the longest, and most challeng- 
ing, of the three chapters, Miss Brod- 
beck, writing as a member of the 
school of analytical philosophy, pro- 
poses to show how we in America 
arrived at the “implicit metaphysics” 
which gave us “an ideology that lo- 
cates mind in the realm of appearance 
and appearance in the realm of the 
disreputable.” She begins with a treat- 
ment of absolute idealism, moves to 
the pragmatism of William James, con- 
siders John Dewey at some length and 
concludes with members of the ana- 





lytical school and their connection 
with contemporary literary criticism. 

Her pages on Dewey show a cer- 
tain indebtedness but a larger disa- 
greement. Miss Brodbeck is sharply 
critical of instrumentalism’s attempts 
to answer the great problems of philos- 
ophy by outflanking them. “When one 
thus penetrates to the metaphysical 
core of this philosophy,” she writes, 
“it becomes difficult to understand 
how it could be so influential.” 

One does not have to go beyond 
the pages of this book to find evidence 
of Dewey’s influence. Mr. Metzger 
equates the adjectives “verbal” and 
“metaphysical,” speaks of the U. S. 
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Constitution as a “folk image,” and 
in general accepts as beneficent dona- 
tions those aspects of instrumentalism 
which Miss Brodbeck most pointedly 
deplores. Curiously enough, the only 
mention of neo-Thomism in the en- 
tire book occurs when Mr. Metzger 
dismisses Catholic criticism of Dewey 
for “annihilating reason.” Mr. Metz- 
gers portion of the book is heavy 
going in the approved social scien- 
tist’s manner. Not so Mr. Gray’s. With 
many happy. and unobtrusive turns 
of phrase he writes urbanely of a far 
less embattled subject than those es- 





sayed by Miss Brodbeck and Mr. 
Metzger. Journalists who turned to 
the writing of books, or those who, 
though not members of the working 
press, nevertheless wrote from and for 
the moment, have had, for the half 
century, one thing in common: an 
attempt to explain America, an “ob- 
session with the theme of ‘who we 
are.” Mr. Gray engagingly presents 
an enormous amount of information 
and along with it deft critical touches, 
as when he speaks of the “sedate ag- 
gressiveness’ of Max Lerner’s edito- 
rial style. RitEy HucuHeEs 
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Woman’s truest champion 





CHRIST AND WOMANKIND 





By Peter Ketter, D.D. Translated by 
Isabel McHugh. Newman. 446p. $5 


Those who have looked for a sys. 
tematic analysis of the influence of 
Christ on women will find it in Christ 
and Womankind. The book is divided 
into four parts: the status of woman 
before Christ, Christ’s gifts to and re. 
quirements of womankind, individual 
women in the life of Christ, and 
women of the apostolic age as shown 
in the Acts of the Apostles. 

Part Two, the most valuable part 
of the book, analyzes the contributions 
of Christ to womankind: His. insis- 
tence on woman’s high spiritual 
worth, identical with that of man; His 
offering her a high spiritual destiny; 
His gathering about Him of female 
as well as male followers; His teach- 
ing of both men and women listeners 
(Father Ketter makes much of Christ's 
revelation to the Samaritan woman 
at Jacob’s Well); His establishment 
of a single moral standard for both; 
His renewal of monogamy and of the 
purity and indissolubility of marriage, 
and His raising of matrimony to the 
dignity of a sacrament; His opening to 
women of a state of honor outside of 
marriage by His insistence on the high 
dignity of consecrated virginity; and 
His welcoming woman to the Sacred 
Banquet of the Eucharist. Though 
these last two opportunities are open 
to men as well as women, Father 
Ketter believes they have had a more 
profound effect on women than on 
men. 

Since he is a scripture scholar and 
not a historian or sociologist, Father 
Ketter is most at home with the ma- 
terial in Parts Three and Four, in 
which he discusses at length the im- 
pact of the personality of Christ on 
the women of the Gospels and the 
Acts. This section might have been 
published as a complete book in it- 
self. 

Several weaknesses appear in Part 
One. The author relies too much on 
outstanding classical writers. He 
should have used other sources of in- 
formation, such as the available writ- 
ings of ordinary people, the laws and 
the economic customs. The picture 
would have been more complete if 
other groups besides the Romans, 
Greeks, Israelites and Germans had 
been studied. 

The author digresses occasionally 
into sermonettes. He quotes people 
with whose names many American 
readers will be unfamiliar, such as 
Isabella Bird and Elisabeth Gnauche- 
Kuehne. Since he wrote his book in the 
days of nazism, he projected many of 
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MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Already a distinguished Jesuit 
school, Marquette University to- 
day is progressing rapidly. Build- 
ings now under construction, and 
other improvements currently in 
the planning stage, mean even 
greater opportunities for Mar- 
quette students to pursue their 
studies to a successful end. 


Marquette ranks as one of the 
country's fine educational centers 
offering undergraduate and grad- 
uate students excellent facilities— 
plus museums, hospitals and other 
educational resources of metro- 
politan Milwaukee. 


A select group of outstanding 
educators, under the direction 
and guidance of the Jesuit 
Fathers, provides practical train- 
ing and instruction and highly 
adequate personal attention. 


One of the first universities to 
realize the importance of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Marquette offers 
aid and counsel in choosing one's 
life's work through its Vocational 
Guidance Center. 


Plan now to enroll at Marquette 
University. Choose from the many 
schools and colleges to earn your 
degree. 
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his statements against the background 
of that vile philosophy. 

Au editing, rather than a simple 
translation, would seem to this re- 
viewer to have been preferable in a 
book of this kind. That would have 
made a worth-while study even more 
valuable. W. B. Fanerty, S.J. 





PARENTS, CHILDREN AND THE 
FACTS OF LIFE 





By Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R., Ph.D. 
St. Anthony Guild. 270p. $3 


Although designed for parents, this 
book will prove helpful to all those 
who, as legitimate delegates of par- 
ents, may have the responsibility of 
giving sex education to children. It 
is not a compendium of information, 
but an integration of the total con- 
tent of sex education: religious, moral, 
psychological and physiological. The 
many practical hints are supplied by 
parents. 

At the very outset Fr. Sattler uses 
official sources to make it clear that 
the Catholic Church has always en- 
couraged wholesome sex education, 
and that its opposition has been to 
unsound, wrong methods of approach. 
The responsibility of parents is ex- 
plained and also the place of legitimate 
delegates for parents. Some general 
norms for sex education are set down 
—that it should be gradual, private, 
oft-repeated, adapted to age and in- 
dividual need of the child. The pur- 
pose of life, vocation and sex, the 
value of purity and modesty and 
means of fostering them make up the 
religious content. Here, as in all parts 
of the book, the approach is positive. 

Four principles are suggested for 
judging the morality of actions and 
thoughts in regard to purity and mod- 
esty. It is a simple, clear presentation 
of a difficult subject, and ways to en- 
courage children to develop good 
habits in this regard are stressed. For 
the sake of clarity the author makes 
an arbitrary distinction between 
emotional and psychological content. 
The former is concerned with feelings, 
those of children as well as of parents. 
The psychological content refers to an 
“understanding of how the human 
being reacts to various situations con- 
nected with sexual facts.” In discuss- 
ing the physiological aspects, the 
author is careful to adapt information 
to the age-level and individual need 
of the child. Several schemata are 
given to analyze the kinds of question 
asked and the type of information the 
child is seeking. This will vary as the 
child grows older. Chapters on 
methods of handling the dangers to 
purity and of preparing children for 
marriage conclude the work. 
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Education may be painful 
but if must go on— 


We respectfully suggest that educa- 
tors will find the following books use- 
ful. We are glad to send books on 
approval for 60 days for consideration 
as class texts or supplementary read- 


ing. 


SOCIETY AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed 


Theology and Sanity, used in many 
college classes, is on God and man: 
this book is on man and his fellow- 
men: the nature of man, marriage, 
the family, education and society. It 
will be published on Feb. 18th. $3.00 


THE HIDDEN STREAM 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Conferences on apologetics given to 
Catholic students at Oxford. Coming 
Feb. 18th. $3.00 


RECENT THOUGHT 
IN FOCUS 
by Donald Nicholl 


An examination of Existentialism, 
Phenomenology, logical positivism 
and Freudian psychology to see what 
they are and what truth they contain. 
Feb. ISth. $3.50 


A COMMENTARY 
ON THE GOSPELS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


A_verse-by-verse commentary, in- 
tended for students, not scholars. 
Ready. $3.75 


A revised edition of F. J. Sheed's 
GROUND PLAN FOR CATHOLIC 
READING is ready. The price re- 
mains 50¢. We have a number of 
copies of the educational supplement 
to the Trumpet on hand—if you 
missed it we shall be glad to send one 
or more free. For more information on 
our educational books send a card to 


Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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for discussion and problem cases are 
provided to help the reader test his 
grasp of the material and his ability 
to use it. There is a model instruction 
which illustrates how religious, moral 
and physical content can be inter- 
woven in the actual giving of instruc- 
tion. In addition to ample references 
throughout the text, Fr. Sattler has 
added an annotated bibliography, 
classified according to suitability for 
instructing children of different age 
levels. 

Catholic parents will find this a 
book of value, since it presents a 
necessary phase of the child’s educa- 
tion competently and with full aware- 
ness of the personal dignity of God’s 
children. It gives the needed informa- 
tion and also the motives and means 
for encouraging the child to cherish 
and live a pure life. A set of pam- 
phlets is projected to provide prac- 
tical applications of the principles 
enunciated in this book. These will 
be written by parents and should be 
a worthwhile complement to a work 
well begun. VINCENT DE P. LEE 





MODERN SCIENCE AND 
MODERN MAN 





By James B. Conant. Columbia. 111p. 
$2.25 


In this series of four lectures Dr. 
Conant has examined some of the 
more significant advances of modern 
science in terms of what they may 
imply for the man experiencing them. 
The most striking change in science 
and the one of most profound sig- 
nificance to the man in the street 
is the change in the concept of the 
immutability of matter brought about 
by the spectacular interconversions of 
mass and energy in nuclear reactions. 
The growing convergence of the fields 
of the theoretical chemist and of the 
physicist is noted, as also is the con- 
siderable transfer between the two 
disciplines, particularly in their ad- 
vanced phases. 

Dr. Conant draws an apt analogy 
in pointing out that the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century scientists were 
regarded as being more or less in the 
position of the map maker who under- 
takes to fill in and correct the details 
of a primitive map. The more careful 
the exploration, the more correct the 
details he lists. This concept remained 
important in the scientific approach 
until the twentieth-century scientist 
showed that certain particles in the 
quantum (sub-atomic) domain did 
not and could not permit increasingly 
accurate determination of them and 
their position. A more and more pre- 
cise measurement of one aspect left 
another more poorly defined. The 
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principle of uncertainty need not be 
interpreted either as agnosticism or 
idealism; but, among other things, it 
does place a limit on the attainable 
accuracy of certain measurements. 
In at least two places science is 
defined as a process of lowering the 
degree of empiricism involved in solv- 
ing problems by the fabrication of a 
web of interconnected concepts and 
schemes both arising from experi- 
ments and fruitful of further experi- 
ments. No attempt is made to predict 
the directions scientific research may 
follow in the future, but Dr. Conant 
is confident that progress beneficial to 
man will continue. 
Louis W. TorDELLA 





FAMILY PORTRAITS 





By Marion McCandless. St. Mary’s 
College. 477p. $4 


This book tells the story of the Holy 
Cross Alumnae Association of St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., 
from its foundation in 1879 through 
seventy years of remarkable growth. 
Written by an alumna of extraor- 
dinary devotion and tireless service in 
the development of the association, it 
is not a documentary record but rath- 
er, as the author describes it, a “happy 
recollection” of the persons, places 
and events that shaped the history of 
the organization. 

St. Mary’s was a pioneer school, 
opened at Bertrand, Mich., in 1844 as 
a boarding school for girls by four 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, recent ar- 
rivals from France. Here, as after- 
wards, when it moved to its present 
site in Notre Dame in 1855, the school 


became an integral part of the life of 
the community and grew up with the 
country. 

According to the American Alumni 
Council’s report for 1938, St. Mary’s 
Alumnae was the first Catholic group 
alumnae in the United States to meet 
formally. The well-organized, dynamic 
association of the present has come a 
long way from that first little meeting 
in 1879. Alumnae are scattered all 
over the globe, St. Mary’s Clubs are 
to be found in almost fifty cities in 
the United States, and reunions on the 
campus tax all available facilities. 

All Catholic alumnae will find Fam- 
ily Portraits of special interest. They 
may well be moved to publish their 
own histories. Such records are im- 
portant reminders of the significant 
part Catholic schools have had in the 
history of education in this country. 

NELL C. MERRIGAN 





Rev. Francis J. Powers, C.S.V., 
is head of the Department of 
Politics, Catholic University. 

Epwarp L. Hirsu is in the Eng- 
lish Department of Boston 
College. 

Ritey Hucues is editor of the 
Journal of Arts and Letters. 
Rev. W. B. FAHErRTy, S.J. is 
the author of The Destiny of 

Modern Woman. 

Rev. VINCENT pDE P. LEE, S.J., 
is on the faculty of the 
Fordham School of Social 
Service. 

NELL C. MERRIGAN is chairman 
of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae. 

















THE WORD 











“Jesus touched him, saying, ‘I will; 
be thou made clean.’ And immediately 
his leprosy was cleansed” (Matt. 8:3; 
third Sunday after Epiphany). 


Many of the Sunday Gospels relate 
some miracle which our Lord per- 
formed, such as the cure of the leper 
and of the centurion’s servant in this 
morning’s Mass. 

Some of the faithful, hearing these 
events read time and again, become 
so used to them that they pay little 
heed. They know the outcome of the 
event, and their mind wanders to 


something else. 

When overfamiliarity has dulled 
these beautiful Gospels, the fault is 
not in them but in us. All four evan- 
storytellers. 


gelists were excellent 


Their accounts are bright with the 
color and life of the events which 
they depict. With accomplished ar- 
tistry they bring before us the whole 
scene—the circumstances, the persons 
and their problems, the climactic mo- 
ment in which our Lord uses His 
divine powers, the results upon the 
spectators. 

To recapture the vitality of these 
Gospel accounts, we have but to bring 
fresh energy to the reading of them. 
All of us relive certain incidents of 
our own lives over and over without 
tiring of them. The reason is that we 
actively stir up memory and imagina- 
tion each time to carry us step by step 
through the event. 

In the same way must we enkindle 
enthusiasm afresh for the Gospel nar- 
ratives, striving with our imagination 
to reconstruct the events, seeing in 
our mind’s eye the different persons, 
their facial expressions, their gestures 
and actions, hearing what they say, 
imagining the tones of voice, the emo- 
tion with which they speak. Let us 














A magnificent volume... 


ST. BERNARD 


of Clairvaux 


By Watkin Williams 


This sympathetic study of the 
great Cistercian, St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, “is a work of scholar- 
ship in the first rank, printed and 
bound in a style to delight hand 
and eye, and dealing with a sub- 
ject of high historical importance 
... It is likely to be of classic 
rank, by the thoroughness with 
which the author has performed 
his grand task.”—Irish Times 


“It is detailed, temperate and 
annotated with extreme minute- 
ness . . . In this volume the gen- 
eral reader will find a worthy 
picture of a splendid life, and 
even the specialist fresh informa- 
tion and points of view.’’—Dr. 
G. G. Coulton 


Illustrated. $6.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 














“LORD ACTON——— 


was... the most learned man of his 
age, yet the full extent of his scholar- 
ship has only become apparent by 
slow degrees,” writes the London 
Times Literary Supplement. These 
two publications do justice at last 
to a mind that was chiefly concerned 
with what has become the para- 
mount issue of our age: the conflict 
between authority and conscience. 


Lord Acton: ESSAYS 
on CHURCH and STATE 


Written when Acton as a young man 
was fighting the cause of Liberal 
Catholicism in England, these essays 
deal with political and _ religious 
liberty and organization—dquestions 
as urgent today as they were when 
he wrote. Introduction by Douglas 
Woodruff. $6.00 


G. E. Fasnacht: ACTON'S 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


An analysis of what Acton thought 
about the fundamental questions of 
political philosophy.. The first full 
study of a man who was at once a 
devout Catholic and a convinced 
liberal, and who brought the mind 
of a statesman to the study of phil- 
osophy, politics, and history. $4. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., New York 17 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF THE SOUTH AT NEW ORLEANS 


The centuries-tested Jesuit system of education finds no 
counterpart in so-called “modern” methods of teaching. 
More than four hundred years of tradition and back- 
ground have forged the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum whereby 
students learn to prepare most effectively for eternity 
as well as for time; for life as well as for vocation. 


Courses leading to degrees in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCE DENTISTRY 
MUSIC PHARMACY 
LAW BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Evening Division and Graduate Division in Education 
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ROCHESTER 18, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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try above all to picture our Saviour, 


clearly and vividly. If we do this, the 
oft-heard stories of our Lord’s miracles 
will not be stale and tedious. 

“But,” others sometimes protest, 
“what’s the good? I listen attentively. 
I imagine the scene. It diverts me, 
provides a brief escape from the re- 
alities and pressures of daily life. Pres- 
ently I am outside again, back in my 
dreary world of real life. Unlike the 
Gospel of the Beatitudes and _ the 
like, the miracles don’t give me a 
doctrine to shape my life.” 

Actually, the various Gospels of the 
miracles can go far toward guiding 
us in our ordinary conduct. 

One of the chief aims of Christ’s 
miracles was apologetic. To prove to 
the Jews that He was the Son of God 
and the Messias, Christ worked 
“signs and wonders.” We Catholics do 
not need this proof of Christ’s divin- 
ity. By our faith we believe that Jesus 
is true God and the _ promised 
Redeemer. But in our trials and dif- 
ficulties we very much need to freshen 
our realization of the all-powerful 
friend who is ever near, ready to help 
us. 

Again, many of the miracles are 
works of healing on behalf of the lame 
and the blind and the lepers. This 
example of Christ teaches us mercy 
and kindness to the sick, charity to the 
blind and the stricken. We cannot, as 
Christ did, heal the diseases and in- 
firmities of our fellowmen by a word 
or a touch. But, moved by the desire 
to imitate Him, we can do much to 
alleviate their suffering by caring for 
them, by intelligent sympathy, by 
prayer, by contributing to their sup- 
port. 

Finally, each miracle usually pro- 
claims a specific lesson—the ideal way 
to pray, the practice of patience, per- 
severance, humility, gratitude. Study- 
ing the individual Gospels in their 
turn will bring these lessons to the 
fore. Such study has proved fruitful 
for many a Catholic. 

Pau A. REED, S.]. 


THEATRE [ 


THE SECULAR TAIL. The chaplain 
of the Newman Club of a big univer- 
sity recently asked me to talk to his 
group on one of the aspects of the 
theatre and I quickly accepted his 
invitation before he could change his 
mind. My remarks kept the kids on 
the edges of their seats, but before 
they could start throwing things, the 
chaplain and one of the professors 
escorted me out of the hall, tactfully 
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suggesting that I might like to have 
a cup of coffee with them. They didn’t 
know, of course, that I was wearing 
my bullet-proof vest and shoulder 
holster, and was quite able to take 
care of myself in a melee with ram- 
paging undergraduates. 

While we were waiting for coffee 
and hamburgers in one of Howard 
Johnson’s shops, a Protestant clergy- 
man and his wife came in, and my 
hosts called them over to our table. 
That, although I failed to recognize 
it, was opportunity not only knocking 
at my door, but practically kicking it 
loose from the hinges, giving me a 
chance to ask a couple of informed 
and articulate Protestants why they 
allow a practically agnostic stage to 
thrive in a Protestant society. 

It would have been a good question 
if I had had the presence of mind to 
ask it. I did not think of asking, how- 
ever, until I had said goodbye to all 
and was on my way home in the sub- 
way. It is still a good question that 
a more alert Catholic than I am might 
ask when he happens to be sitting 
across the table from an intelligent 
Protestant. 

I am not saying that the majority 
of our playwrights are agnostic, but 
for all practical purposes they might 
as well be. They are men who from 
ten to thirty years ago were students 
in the secular universities, where they 
absorbed a materialist view of life 
while learning dramatic craftsmanship. 
In a mechanistic universe the indi- 
vidual is obviously a mere mechanism. 
If a man is nothing more than an ag- 
gregation of calcium and fats that can 
be reduced to about $2 worth of 
chemical substances, dressing him up 
in $200 worth of haberdashery will 
not change him into an impressive 
dramatic character. He is at best a 
robot that can imitate the motions of 
men without the ability to feel emo- 
tion; barren of imagination, incapable 
of reverence and stammering in his 
mechanical attempts to express human 
passion, compassion, hatred or roman- 
tic ardor. 

It is the function of the stage, if 
Hamlet was a sound drama critic, to 
“hold the mirror up to nature,” re- 
flecting the image of the society in 
which the drama exists as faithfully 
as the glass in the bathroom cabinet 
reflects the face of a man shaving 
himself. We have a right to expect 
the face of America, as reflected in 
its drama, to be as recognizable as it is 
in the writings of our representative 
poetry and fiction. 

What is often reflected in the dra- 
matic mirror, however, is a Coney 
Island trick photograph in which the 
visage of Dr. Sigmund Freud is mount- 
ed on the torso of Uta Hagen; or, 
more frequently, a candid-camera shot 
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Sacramental Principle . . . Mys- 
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With 16 explanatory illustrations 
and 
Discussion Questions for each chapter 
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of a handful of intellectuals admiring 
themselves. 

Traveling in the Eastern half of the 
nation—by train, bus or one’s per- 
sonal Buick—the most conspicuous 
structures one observes in rural areas 
are grain elevators, silos and places for 
worship. In New England the Con- 
gregational meeting house dominates 
the landscape, while in the Middle 
West it is the Methodist, Baptist or 
Lutheran prairie church. The people 
who built those shrines also built the 
railroads, steel mills, textile factories 
and rubber-processing plants, while 
their kinsmen raised hogs and corn 
and dairy herds to feed them—and all 
of them, meanwhile, were raising 
families. They had faith in their work, 
faith in the seasons that ripened their 
crops and faith in the God that lived 
in their churches, believing that in His 
divine providence He also directed 
their lives. 

There is no reflection of the energy 
and faith of America on the contem- 
porary stage, except in rare instances, 
because most of our playwrights are 
too busy dramatizing the neuroses of 
the nation. THEOPHILUS LEWIs 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION. In 
a very perceptive article in AMERICA 
(5/17/52) Donald B. King made a 
case against the motion picture Quo 
Vadis for perpetuating among Chris- 
tians the self-gratifying myth that they 
are persecuted because Christians are 
nice people and their oppressors con- 
genital scoundrels. Bernard Shaw, who 
in Androcles and The Lion used the 
early Christian martyrs as a subject 
for satirical comedy and was cer- 
tainly not motivated by any particular 
piety, at least set down the conflict 
between the early Christians and 
pagan society in its essential, and 
hence both universal and_ topical, 
terms. 

Shaw’s Christians are simply men 
and women who hold unpopular con- 
victions and insist on living by and 
proclaiming them. Their persecutors, 
who would be just as much at home 
in modern dress, are the state which 
will brook no challenge to its authority 
and a society which, like most soci- 
eties, cannot tolerate any questioning 
of the pious, unsupported assump- 
tions it holds. 

While Shaw in the play is definitely 
on the side of the Christians and 
makes a convincing case for them, 
his treatment of their beliefs suffers 
by comparison with Quo Vadis. He 
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is so preoccupied with making his 
Christians symbolize nonconformism 
in general that he puts into their 
mouths some startlingly unorthodox 
views. In the screen version (pro- 
duced by Gabriel Pascal, who was 
responsible also for the three other 
Shaw plays which have been filmed) 
this tendency has been minimized 
though not eliminated. 

Aside from this, the picture some- 
times evidences the lack of movement 
common to stage-to-screen adapta- 
tions. More deplorable, it shows an 
occasional trace of the sensationalism 
which is supposed to make good ad- 
vertising copy. Its casting, too, is an 
on-again-off-again proposition. In the 
cases of Robert Newton as Ferrovius, 
the giant who was better able to con- 
quer his weakness than his strength, 
Maurice Evans as the supercilious 
Caesar and Jean Simmons as the spir- 
ited Christian lass, it is highly felic- 
itous. It is less so in the more simple- 
minded than simple-hearted Androcles 
of Alan Young and inexcusable in the 
wooden Captain of Victor Mature and 
in some of the minor parts. 

For all the picture’s faults, Shaw’s 
barbs and observations have an in- 
destructible pertinence, and the un- 
conventional, earthly victory that he 
contrives for his Christians is a very 
satisfying climax to a sugar-coated but 
none the less valid defense of freedom 
of conscience. (RKO) 


TAXI is an off-beat and quite winning 
Hollywood production which uses its 
authentic New York backgrounds with 
European realism and effectiveness 
and has the further pseudo-European 
characteristic of looking as though it 
were shot off the cuff without a formal 
script. It concerns a choleric taxi- 
driver (Dan Dailey) and a coura- 
geous Irish girl (Constance Smith) 
looking for the husband who, as any- 
one with a more disenchanted view 
of humanity would have known, had 
deserted her. It offers a combination 
search and Cook’s Tour through the 
highways and byways of New York; 
a statue of St. Anthony which neatly 
upholds the saint’s reputation for 
finding what has been lost; and a 
variety of characters and situations de- 
signed to prove that hearts of gold 
beat beneath a great many unprepos- 
sessing exteriors. For a girl with a 
deep religious faith, the heroine seems 
to possess an unfortunate affinity for 
whirlwind romances. Nevertheless her 
faith is real and sustaining and is 
worked with an easy informality into 
the heart of the picture. For that 
reason, perhaps, this slight comedy 
drama for the family seems much 
closer than usual to the fundamentals 
of life. (20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WatsH 
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IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
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welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy. 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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The Pope and U. S. labor 
Epitor: Re your editorial on the 
Christmas Eve address of our Holy 
Father (Am. 1/10). You miss the 
point entirely. Upon what evidence do 
you base your remark that “it seems 
doubtful that this characterization 
generally applies to U. S. trade 
unions ? 

I contend that our Holy Father was 
placing his official seal of condemna- 
tion on the “closed shop” and the 
“union shop” as practised by Amer- 
ican trade unions. This evil and un- 
democratic device, as employed by 
the unions, has infringed (oblivious 
of the law) on the rights of the work- 
ingman for decades. 

These observations of the Holy 
Father touch by implication not only 
this loathsome practice of the unions 
but the entire structure of American 
unionism today. This has subordi- 
nated the welfare of the workingman 
to the concept of an all-powerful, all- 
pervasive body which has the right of 
life and death over its unfortunate 
subjects. Joun P. Rune 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

(This question is treated editorially on 
p. 445. Ep.) 


For drafting students 

Eprror: I would like to add to Joseph 
V. Donahue’s criticism (Correspon- 
dence, 1/3) of Fr. Gordon George's 
Dec. 6 article, “Manpower policy and 
student deferment.” 

Catholic schools in general, and 
Jesuit universities in particular, em- 
phasize the development of the 
“whole man.” Leadership training has 
never been the least of this develop- 
ment program. 

If Catholic educators expect any 
degree of success in training men for 
Christian living in a world armed for 
the long struggle against atheistic 
communism, they must be willing to 
train them for a dual leadership—in 
the military as well as the civilian pro- 
fessions. I doubt if this statement 
would startle Ignatius Loyola. I un- 
derstand he was no stranger to the 
profession of arms. 

Interrupted college training is not 
ideal for a young man; we do not 
pretend that it is. But the acute per- 
sonnel shortage in our armed forces, 
particularly in men of officer and non- 
com caliber, can be relieved only par- 
tially by college graduates who have 
completed their academic require- 
ments while attached to one of the 
ROTC programs. 
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Men of sophomore age (19 and 20) 
who do not belong to a reserve pro- 
gram should be directly liable for in- 
duction. CHaRLEs A. O’MALLEy 

Detroit, Mich. 


Hodgkin’s disease and abortion 
Epitor: Congratulations on your ex- 
cellent editorial of Jan. 10 about the 
heroic mother, Mrs. Jean Garrett of 
Los Angeles. 

Although I do not know the facts 
of her case other than what appeared 
in the newspapers, I can question the 
judgment of the physicians who ad- 
vised therapeutic abortion early in a 
pregnancy that was complicated by 
Hodgkin’s disease. 

In an article appearing in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Obstetrics and Gypne- 
cology for April, 1952, Drs. J. P. Hen- 
nessy and A. Rottino reviewed the 
literature and found 52 such cases, 
and added 12 cases of their own, 
seen at St. Vincent’s Hospital in New 
York. Their conclusions were that 
Hodgkin’s disease has no effect on 
ovulation, fertility, the incidence of 
spontaneous abortion and antepartum 
or postpartum bleeding. Hence, in- 
terruption of pregnancy in a woman 
who has Hodgkin’s disease is not in- 
dicated for medical reasons. 

These case studies are certainly of 
value, and Mrs. Garrett’s can be 
added to them. Hodgkin’s disease is 
ultimately fatal, but physicians have 
no comparative studies to prove how 
much a life can be prolonged by per- 
forming an abortion early in a preg- 
nancy complicated by that disease. 
Peter J. Kirzpercer, M.D., USNR 

Bainbridge, Md. 


Defense and “national origins” 
Eprror: In his excellent article in 
your Jan. 10 issue on U. S. immigra- 
tion policy, Monsignor O’Grady made 
several especially interesting points. 
Our really “Number 1 problem” is 
not immigration, as the title of Mon- 
signor O’Grady’s article suggested, but 
defense. And, notwithstanding all 
that is being said and written about 
pushbutton warfare, final reliance for 
effective defense must be placed upon 
manpower of the kinds and _ types 
which have stood up reasonably well 
under the stresses and strains of mod- 
ern combat. I think young Americans 
of other “national origins” than those 
the McCarran-Walter Act favors have 
proven their ability to defend our 
country. Joun J. [aco 
Baltimore, Md. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Education of Women 
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For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





Massachusetts 
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Preparatory School 


Danvers, Mass. 
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Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
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New Jersey 
Caldwell College 
FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 
ee 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
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the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Acts, Commerce Education, Nursing, 

Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 

tion of American Universities. Campus 

bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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New York 


Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ae- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, usic, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high sehool. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
eharacter-development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated ecataleg. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





School of the 

Hoty CxHitp 

A Preparatory School in Suffern 

A country boarding and day school, fully 
accredited, for girls in grades 5 to 12. Located 
in the Ramapo Hills, at Suffern, New York. 
College preparatory and Academic courses. 
Art, Music, all sports. One hour from N. Y. C. 
Suffern, New York or Suffern 5-9880 





Ohio 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers vot Hoiy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, ete. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere, 188-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultura) and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 




















Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles — 


The craftsmen who make them... the men who 





service your account ... the principals in 
charge of management and production . . . all 


direct their energies entirely to the business of 





making and selling ecclesiastical candles 





for every church use and purpose. 

It is a specialty with us, and since quality 

is the basic ingredient in every candle we 
make, you may rely on the Mack-Miller name 


for complete satisfaction at all times. 


MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 


iv ce ia 








